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‘ For Friends’ Review. 


3 PAUL THE APOSTLE. 


A Poem, by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. 
Seeley & Co., 1885. 


London: 


While reading this little volume, and enjoying 
its graphic presentation of prominent events in the 
life and work of the Great Apostle, and the 
earnestness and ability with which the author im- 
presses its noble lessons, the wish has often arisen 
to share its treasures with others, and especially 
that young people might be led to its perusal. 

‘Written mostly,’’ as the preface informs, 
“upon the Mediterranean, and at Athens and 
Rome,” and familiar as the writer was, with Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Tarsus, and other portions of 
the East, his vivid description of those cities and 
countries marked by the footprints of the Apostle, 
is calculated to arrest attention, and please even a 
casual reader. The picture he gives of Tarsus, for 
instance, notwithstanding his modest estimate of 
his work, is full of poetic beauty, where 


“The youthful Saul 
Unconscious yet of life's deep mysteries, gazed 
On Taurus, glorious in his vest of light ; 

Or looked abroad, across the restless wave, 
And watched the orient sun above the hills 
Of distant Antioch; or scanned the deep, 
For ships of Alexandria, or of Tyre, 
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Bearing the wealth of nations to the marts 
Of Rhodes, or Corinth, or where earth’s proud queen 
Reposed in grandeur on her sevenfold throne,” 


And the approach to Damascus, has, under his 
pen, almost the effect of reality. 
“From afar he sees 
On the well-watered plain Damascus rise, 
As a fair vision midst the bounteous streams 
Of Pharpar and Abana ; hoar with age, 


Fresh with perennial youth ; beneath the shade 
Of goodly Lebanon,” 


His chapters upon Athens and Rome afford 
the classical student a glowing epitome of the 
history of those cities, and of the illustrious char- 
acters that shone upon their annals; and few 
Americans can fail to appreciate his allusions to the 
lake, mountain, and forest scenery of our land, 
where the trees 
“In robes of lightest or of darkest green, 

Yellow, or brightest crimson, each arrayed, 
Spread forth Autumnal, ever-varying charms 
In glorious profusion, ere the frost 

Had spoiled their beauty with his icy breath.” 


But above the scholarship, and felicity of 
thought and expression, is the stimulus ‘to unhesi- 
tating obedience, and self-sacrificing labor, which 
one constantly feels, in following the wonderful 
career of Saint Paul, so concisely and clearly 
spread before us. The teachers of our Bible-schools. 
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will find it a valuable aid, and trusting we may 
soon be favored with an American edition, there 
is much satisfaction in calling attention to a poem 
so instructive, and thoroughly healthful in tone. 
G, W. t. 
Newburyport, Mass., First mo., 1886, 
WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual meeting of this Association was held 
First mo. 22d ; with a large attendance of members 
and others. Elizabeth B. Stokes presided. A por- 
tion of Scripture was read, followed by silent and 
vocal prayer. The Annual Report was read. A 
very appropriate and interesting address was de- 
livered by Mary Whitall Thomas, of Baltimore. 
After encouraging remarks by others present, the 
officers for the ensuing year were appointed. They 
are as follows: Elizabeth B. Stokes, President ; 
Vice Presidents, S. W. Nicholson, A. A. Long- 
streth; Recording Secretary, D. B. Atherton; 
Corresponding Secretary, M. W. Haines; Treasu- 
rer, R. N. Taylor; Assistant Treasurer, L. B. 
Longstreth. An Executive and other Committees, 
, also, were appointed for the year. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


In presenting the third Annual Report of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia, we have to acknowledge our grati- 
tude to Him whose will we are humbly striving to do 
on earth for accepting and, as we trust, blessing our 
feeble efforts in His service. Most especially do we 
feel thankful that where an open door has appeared 
before us, He has touched the hearts of our dear 
friends to supply the means for carrying on what we 
reverently believe to be His work, and we can truly 
say that in the last year we have lacked nothing. It 
is our earnest desire that the account of what has al- 
ready been done may stimulate the interest of those 
who have kindly aided us in the past, and that it may 
arouse some who have not yet taken part, to think 
whether it is not required at their hands to do some- 
thing towards carrying out our Lord's last earthly com- 
mand, and to aid in bringing about the time when 
“the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea.” 


INDIA. 


There is very little for us to record for the past year 
in India, The little girl “ Janie” whom we took under 
our care at the beginning of our work, is still under 
our charge, and another little girl, who has been named 
Kate Greenway, is now supported by the Greenway 
First-day School, through our Association. Janie is 
reported as being an industrious, well-behaved little 
girl, though not as quick at learning as some of the 
others, Sur friend, Anna Baker, has been obliged by 
illness to return to England, and since her departure 
our accounts of the work in that mission have not 
been as full and frequent as heretofore. 

The hospital work lately undertaken, towards the 
support of which we made a contribution last year, 
seems to be supplying a long-felt need, as cases are 
mentioned in the Report of the Medical Fund at 
Hoshangabad, of several natives who have experienced 
what their friends regard as wonderful cures, and, 
what is still more important, these cures are not con- 
fined to the body. The Report says, ‘‘ Most of the 
patients come in such a destitute condition, that they 
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have to be provided with both clothing and bedding, 
The strong unbleached calico and print sent by the 
W. F. M.A. of Philadelphia came in most usefully, 
so that we had not to buy very much.” 


SYRIA, 


The “ Philadelphia School” at Mansurieh is still 
under the care of our Association, and the reports from 
it continue to be satisfactory, though the teacher, Mala. 
ky Janhoo, was out of health last winter and obliged 
to take a rest of twomonths. Theophilus Waldmeier 
writes, under date of Fourth mo, 20th: “I examined 
the girls of Mansurieh ; we found thirty girls and two 
boys in the school. Seventeen of them could read 
nicely in the Gospel, and the others are still in the 
spelling-book. This school suffered on account of the 
teacher's illness, which I reported two months ago, but 
now I see that the school had made good progress, 
The children were examined in the Gospel Story, and 
they answered well; they repeated also many texts 
from the Holy Scriptures by heart, even whole chap- 
ters, and did some arithmetic, repeated the Lord's 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments and many nice 
hymns, and answered 300 Bible questions from the 
Old and New Testaments.” 

He also says, in a previous letter, after mentioning 
the stove which was put up last winter: ‘‘ I ornament- 
ed the walls of the school by nice Arabic texts, which 
I got from Europe, so that the school-room is the most 
comfortable and nicest room in the whole Mansurieh, 
with good shutters and glass windows.” It seems, 
from all accounts, that this school and the others con- 
nected with the Brumana mission are lights shining in 
a dark place, for, as Th. Waldmeier says elsewhere, 
“ Further up to the north and higher up Mt. Lebanon, 
in the Maronite district, many priests are as yet selling 
square yards from the kingdom of heaven for four 
dollars, for which they give receipts to the people who 
carry them as most holy relics upon their body till 
they die, and many of the timid, superstitious people 
are afraid to touch the Holy Bible and hide them- 
selves when meeting a Protestant on the road, I re- 
member an old woman at Brumana, who told me that 
priests are not born like other men, but come straight- 
way down from heaven, and what they order must be 
done.” 

In regard to the work of translation into Arabic, he 
writes: “The Gospel Story for children is working 
well among the rising generation, and among grown- 
up people it proves its manifold blessings upon their 
hearts and minds. It is a book well-beloved by chil- 
dren, teachers, and other people. Two boys from the 
Baltimore school at Dar Bsaleem, Mt. Lebanon, came 
here for some things. When they came to my study, 
they exclaimed, ‘Oh! look there! the book of the 
Gospel Story, the life of Jesus Christ, a beautiful book, 
and we are glad to know it by our hearts from the 
beginning to the very end! By this book we have 
learned to know and love Jesus Christ.’ I examined 
the boys a little and was much pleased with their cor- 
rect and prompt answers.” 

The Life of Stephen Grellet has been translated and 
sent to press,.and it was expected would be completed 
by New Year’s. Th. Waldmeier says: “It is a very 
good conclusion of your committee to have chosen 
the book of Stephen Grellet for translation into the 
Arabic language. I am sure that it will be a very nice 
addition to the rather few good Arabic reading books. 
There are books wenalesed from French into Arabic, 


. but I am sorry to say that they infuse a bad spirit into 
-the hearts of the readers, It is, therefore, of great im- 


portance to introduce good books into a land like 
this,” 
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At our meeting held Fifth mo. 1st, we received a 
request from Th. Waldmeier that we would support a 
Bible woman at Beit Mary. The Association decided 
to undertake this work for a year and the required 
amount was immediately forwarded, In a late letter 
he says: ‘The new Bible woman, Kaula Saleeby, who 
is engaged at Beit Mary on Mt. Lebanon, is doing 
very well, Sheis fifty years of age; her husband ac- 
companied her when she came at first here, and when 
Itold him that it was not my intention to take the 
wife away from her husband, he told me ‘ When there 
is a call from God to leave husband or wife or children 
for Christ's sake, we have to be obedient, and if my 
wife can be useful in the much higher work of teach- 
ing the Gospel, it is better for her and me to follow the 
Lord’s call than to be occupied at home in inferion 
business, Our children are nearly grown up and one 
is at Sidon in a mission school, and I can arrange 
for myself easily as I am often absent from my home.’ 
Kaula Saleeby has received her call as from the Lord 
and works faithfully among the people ; she goes from 
house to house and teaches the ignorant, superstitious 
women, She is not much learned, and has not the 
cunning disposition of the people of this country, but 
she loves her Saviour, Jesus Christ, and does her ut- 
most to serve Him well, She jhas a good Scripture 
knowledge, a single eye, and a childlike faith, and is 
a very simple, straightforward woman. She has a 
hard work, and the Maronites turn her otten out of 
doors and others laugh at her, while a.few like to hear 
her reading the Scriptures. She often goes also to 
near villages, like Mansurieh, where she was received 
with gladness and open hearts, One woman said, ‘ It 
is an extraordinary and wonderful thing that a woman 
teaches religion; we like to hear her very much, but 
our priests told us not to give ears to her words,’” She 
reports more recently that all the houses at Beit Mary 
are open to her, Itis cause for thankfulness that our 
field of labor on Mt. Lebanon has thus been success- 
fully enlarged during the past year, and we trust that 
a blessing will rest upon our future labors on that 
goodly mountain. 

(To be concluded.) 


———_ +e —____ 


From The Earlhamite. 


The Correspondence Journal. — Correspond-~ 
ens-Blatt.—Journal de Correspondance. 


_The above is the triune title of a journal that 
aims at a ‘* WELDING LINK, EVER INCREASING IN 
STRENGTH,’’ which is to bind the nations together, 
published in English, German, and French, by 
Herm. Molkenboer, of Bonn, Germany. It is 
favorably spoken of by leading men who take an 
interest in universal philanthropy on both conti- 
nents, and in Great Britain. 

The purpose of the editor is to establish a ‘ per- 
manent International Council of Education.” It 
contains ‘letters, short essays, and sentences,” 
and passages from school-books, with marginal 
notes, etc.—anything which will tend to bring 
about ‘international co-operation in the pedago- 
gical field.’’ 

This journal looks to ‘‘ Peace and Good Will 
among the Nations,’’ and conceives that the true 
antidote for war is juvenile lessons on peace. 

B. C. Hosss. 


Enpvre as seeing Him who is invisible. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Old Testament Student: A Monthly Journal, 
issued by the American Publication Society of 
Hebrew, Morgan Park, Illinois. 


This periodical is now in its fourth year. Its editor 
is W. R. Harper, Ph. D., well known asa leading 
teacher of Hebrew and cognate languages. 

Its aim is to bring within the reach of the great 
mass of Bible-students, both ministers and laymen, 
the latest and most trustworthy results of Old Tes- 
tament research. The need of such a journal is 
apparent when it is considered that the advocates 
of a destructive criticism are making constant and 
urgent appeals to thinking Christians, and that the 
Old Testament is the field on which is being fought 
the question of inspiration. Zhe Student is the 
organ of no school, no church, no system of the- 
ology; yet it occupies a thoroughly evangelical 
standpoint, and is conservative in its attitude to- 
wards ‘‘ new theories.” 

Its contributors include among their number 
many of the most eminent Biblical scholars of 
America and Europe, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee of its value. 

Its departments are six in number: (1) Leading 
Articles; (2) Critical and Exegetical Notes; (3) 
General Notes; (4) Editorial Notes; (5) Book 
Notices ; (6) Semitic and Old Testament Biblio- 
graphy. It is designed to add another, having in 
view the bearing of Old Testament study on the 
Sunday School lessons. 

Its price is $1.50 a year ; if not paid in advance, 
$2.00; in foreign countries (except Canada) 50 
cents additional. Ten numbersto the year. Sub- 
scriptions may begin at any time. 

Make money orders and checks payable at Chi- 
cago, to the American Publication Society of He- 
brew, Morgan Park, Illinois. 


The Scripture Only. International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1886. Arranged by H. R. CLissoxp. 
Chicago: American Publication Society of He- 
brew, 1886. 


This convenient little pocket volume contains 
the whole text of each of the International Lessons 
for the present year, without note or comment, ex- 
cept that the principal changes made in the Revised 
Version are placed in foot-notes; and the Golden 
text is given at the end of each Lesson. Price, for 
schools, ten cents a copy. 


In Memory of James J. Barclay, Late President of 
the House of Refuge, Philadelphia. Address by 
Joseph Patterson. 1885. 


Among the philanthropists who have had the 
longest and most useful service in Philadelphia, the 
subject of this memorial pamphlet will be long and 
honorably remembered. He was more than ninety- 
one years old at the time of his death. The length 
of his official connection with benevolent institu- 
tions may be seen in these paragraphs: 

‘In 1819 he became a member of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
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Prisons, and he thenceforward actively participated 
in the work of that Society. 

‘¢Mr. Barclay was for many years, beginning 
more than half a century since, an active and effi- 
cient Director of the Public Schools, and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controllers. He was Presi- 
dent of the Apprentices’ Library. He was almost 
from its foundation a Manager and Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and he acquired a sufficient knowledge of the sign 
language, to converse with the silent children of 
that institution. 

“‘In January, 1826, Mr. Barclay reported to 
the Prison Society from a committee consisting of 
Bishop White, Roberts Vaux, and others, ‘ That a 
House of Refuge for juvenile offenders ought to 
be established, and a meeting of the citizens of 
Philadelphia be called for that purpose.’ An ad- 
dress to the citizens was accordingly prepared, with 
the signature of Bishop White as President; and 
Mr. Barclay was one of the committee to make the 
necessary arrangements.”’ 

He was appointed Secretary of the Managers of 
the House of Refuge in 1826; Vice President in 
1850, and President in 1869. He continued in 


the latter office until his death in 1885. 

With the late Thomas P. Cope, he made up a 
liberal sum for investment, the income of which 
was to be applied to the bestowal of rewards of 
merit upon deserving pupils of the School. 
is called the Cope and Barclay Fund. 

The writer of the Address before us says: 


This 


‘*T am sure that all who knew Mr. Barclay’s 
methods, will agree with me in saying that, in ad- 
dition to his board and committee duties, which 
were never neglected, his personal contact with the 
beneficiaries of these charities was most salutary. 

‘© He expressed not only benevolent feeling, but 
that Christian philanthropy in which are bound 
together religion and morals, inspiring the deep 
and strong affections which the sublime lessons of 
Christ teach, and making benevolence not merely 
emotional but practical, by associating moral prin- 
ciple and feeling with our daily lives and work, 


and exhibiting the prominent feature of the Chris-_ 


tian religion on its practical side—the power of self- 
sacrifice.’’ 

The origin of his sympathy and practical benefi- 
cence was, less than with most men, dependent 
upon ordinary human associations. 

‘* He never had a home, or slept under a roof 
he could call his own. His solitary life was not 
lighted by the beauty and blessing of domestic love, 
and so far as sympathy and affection in the closest 
of human relations are essential to happiness he was 


isolated. He often spoke with sadness of the al- 


most inevitable loneliness of old age, but this feeling 
never obscured his vision of human suffering, nor 
diminished his desire to prevent or relieve it. 

‘* Books were his companions of whom he never 
tired, and to extreme old age with unabated charm 
they beguiled his lonely hours. He was familiar 
with the English classics, especially the poetry of 
the last and the beginning of this century. His 
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memory was stored with choice passages, which he 
often used as appropriate illustrations. He was a 
reader of general literature, and before his great 
deafness had deprived him of the pleasure of con- 
versation he was a ready and fluent talker and 
agreeable companion. To those who have been 
in his office on Sixth street, as many of you have, 
it is needless that I say that he was during his ma- 
ture life a constant and large buyer and collector 
of books and pamphlets, and I may add of printed 
matter of any kind, and of every language, ancient 
and modern. 

‘« These had so gathered in many years that they 
were piled from floor to roof where there could be 
found space for them, and the accumulated dust of 
years, I was going to say of ages, rested on them, 
and they were also in great quantity and number 
in his bedroom, in boxes and packages on shelves 
and tables, and at the last, when his soul had passed 
to the unseen world, and his lifeless body lay there 
in that room, the pathetic verse of Longfellow could 
be applied to him : 


‘ Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks,’” 


ee 0. - a 


EASTERN CHEROKEE SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


From a report made by Barnabas C. Hobbs to the 
Indian Bureau upon the condition of the schools main- 
tained by the United States Government among the 
Eastern Cherokee Indians, a Band of the Cherokee 
tribe resident in the western part of North Carolina, 
the following facts have been taken : 

By a contract with the Government made in the au- 
tumn of 1881 these schools were placed under the gen- 
eral management of Friends’ Western Yearly Meeting 
and of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, for whom Bar- 
nabas C. Hobbs has acted as Educational Agent. 

Nearly fifty years of missionary work among these 
Indians had left, as in many other instances, meagre 
evidences of educational success, The changes of 
Government policy and the inherent difficulties of the 
attempt may have caused this. The Trust Funds of 
the Band were being diminished at the rate of more 
than $4000 a year, when Friends assumed charge of 
their schools, so that in less than ten years these funds 
would have been exhausted and the Band would have 
become dependent, without having first learned even 
the knowledge of English. 

Upon taking charge B. C. Hobbs established five 
day-schools at such places as were most desirable. A 
sixth school has since been added. It is a Government 
Indian Training School, designed for both sexes, and 
has forty scholars, twenty of each sex, 

When the schools were opened in 1881, these Chero- 
kees were little interested in the education of their 
children and their confidence in Friends had not be- 
come established, so that the average attendance was 
small, only eighty out of an enrollment of 140. At 
present the six schools have an enrollment of 238, with 
an average attendance of 173, so that the results from 
the annual expenditure are now double those at the 
beginning. 

The members of the Band are becoming encouraged 
by the evident success of the schools and are consider- 
ing the expediency of making attendance upon schoo 
compulsory, They much desire that all their children 
should be able to speak and read the English lan 
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guage, and regard the schools as the means by which 
that end can be reached, 

The five day-schools are supported by the interest 
upon their five per cent. Trust Fund, which now yields 
$1960 annually. The Training School is sustained by 
grants of $150 a year for each pupil from appropria- 
tions made by Congress for the maintenance of Indian 
children at such schools, 

In return for this sum the Institution is obliged to 
board, clothe and teach the pupil, to defray incidental 
expenses for sickness, &c., and to supply necessary 
household and kitchen furniture. 

In the beginning of the work the Society of Friends 
had to be at considerable expense in addition to the 
funds supplied by the Government. The means for 
this were drawn from a legacy devised by one of its 
members for that purpose, and from an annual appro- 
priation by Friends of $600. They have expended 
for homes for teachers and children, $1,200; for 35 
acres of land, $206; for fencing, stock, fruit trees, 
water supply, &c., $1,015; for school buildings, appa- 
ratus and printing press, $350; atotal of $2,771. Be- 
side this the Government has granted for school build- 
ings, furniture and shops, $5,500 ; a total of $8,271. 

The teachers have used object lessons and picture 
charts freely in teaching the pupils to read English, as 
well as the phonetic system of spelling and pronunci- 
ation. The blackboard is much used by them in lan- 
guage lessons, to show the elements of sentences, and 
how to modify words so as toexpress number, gender, 

rson, subject, attribute, &c. The Indian children, 
ike all others, are apt in penmanship and drawing. 
These Cherokees have a warm, sympathetic nature, 
and are earnest, emotional, and reverent in their devo- 
tions, They have a strong sense of moral obligation, 
and their children are docile and affectionate. The 


religious instruction given in the schools is supple- 


mented by Bible-school teaching and special attention 
is given to the inculcation of sound moral sentiments 
and gentle manners, so as to prepare the scholars to 
resist temptation, to become good Christians, and to 
be self-supporting. J. E.R. 


For Friends’ Review. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


According to announcement of “ The Friends’ In- 
stitute,” Inazo Ota, a native of Japan, interested a 
large audience on the 26th ult. in the lecture room of 
jhe Academy of Fine Arts. While speaking of the 
antiquity of “The Empire of the Rising Sun,” now 
2500 years old, he alluded to its progress in civiliza- 
tion within a short period, attributing it mainly to the 
revolution in 1868, and the new relations the Japanese 
have held with the United States Government within 
afew years. 

The celebrated traveller, Marco Polo, in the latter 
part of the 13th century, gave the earliest information 
of Japan, although he never was there, His state- 
ments are not reliable, as may be well conjectured 
from one of them, viz., that ‘“ many of the houses had 
roofs of gold.” Columbus, who had read one of 
Polo’s letters, on touching land in the western hemis- 
phere, fully expected to have an audience with the 
emperor of Japan. Many of the statements of modern 
travellers are also incorrect, and so great and rapid 
are the changes, that, in the words of the lecturer, 
“Better that Japan should be unknown than mis- 
known.” Niphon, the principal island (the term 
Meaning the source or rise), with the adjoining ones 
of Kiusiu, Sikok and Yesso, comprises an area three 
limes as large as Pennsylvania, It has a warm cli- 
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mate in the south, while in the northern portion the 
weather is at times exceedingly cold. Tokio, well 
known for missionary stations, is somewhat larger in 
population than Philadelphia. 

There are three systems of religion in Japan: Budd- 
hism, or the system of Gautama, popular among the 
lower classes; Shintoism, whose list of deities amounts 
to 8000000, and Confucianism, an ethical form, 
known but little in that country. The temples of 
their gods are imposing structures, the offerings of 
money, rice, cakes, &c., being numerous; but the 
Buddhist priests do not believe what they teach, and 
the houses of worship are at times thronged with 
buyers and sellers. Huge ugly idols are placed at 
the entrances, while a misshapen one, the object of 
adoration, stands in the middle of the temple. To 
attract his attention, the priests beat gongs and the 
worshipers clap their hands, A huge box is placed 
before the idol to receive pennies to buy and burn in- 
cense, or to entitle the giver to touch the image in any 
part corresponding to that in his own body affected by 
disease. There is a striking resemblance between all 
these idolatrous rites and those of the Romanists, 

There is no caste in Japan,—bnt the population may 
be classed, as the imperial family, the nobility, mili- 
tary and plebeian. There are various modes of saluta- 
tion, and even different expressions for the fashionable 
titles of Mr. and Mrs., according to the rank of the 
person addressed. In social intercourse, flattering 
words are often used, while the speaker urges his un- 
worthiness of favors. Schools of etiquette for girls 
abound. Polygamy is not practiced, and widows can 
marry. Unlike the Chinese custom, compression of 
the feet is not practiced, and females enjoy greater 
freedom than in almost any other Asiatic nation. The 
habit of shaving the hair and dyeing the teeth exists to 
some extent. Ladies, in walking out, use parasols, 
but are not veiled. Smoking tobacco is universal, 
even the women indulging in the practice, but snuffing, 
chewing, and the use of opium are unknown. Fashions 
in dress are varying, changes frequent, equalling those 
of other nations. The education of girls begins by 
instructions in needlework, music and housework, 
modeled after New England institutions, There are 
also high schools for the more advanced and older 

irls. 

' The women of Japan, though taught to be “silent 
and quiet,” are entitled to our consideration from the 
fact that there have been eleven empresses during the 
various dynasties, some of them of great learning and 
influence. Still, there are customs tending to lower 
their position in society. Such is the seclusion in 
childhood of the “box” girls, so called, till the age of 
sixteen—not allowed even then to attend a party nor 
have any acquaintance with young men—no courting 
allowed, as the match is made by the parents or 
guardians; and the woman, when married, never 
walking by the side of her husband, but fifteen or 
twenty steps in the rear. Etiquette requires that he 
should not kiss his wife, nor offer her assistance in 
walking or riding. Such is their almost Spartan 
régime, that a man is expected to show no emotion by 
shedding tears. 

When the marriage evening arrives, the bride, 
habited in a white or red veil, is taken in a kind of 
jinrikisha (the word meaning “human power carnage”) 
or hand-cart, carried by two men, to the home of the 
bridegroom, where, after the priests and guests take 
their respective places, sai or native wine is served to 
the kneeling groom and bride, both drinking in turn 
from the same cup. This is the most important part 
of the ceremony, implying, as it does, that the newly 
married couple must share equally in the cup of trials 
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or of blessings of their after life. It may be added 
that no honeymoon trip succeeds the marriage. 

After death, the friends and relatives begin their 
mourning. Incense, perfumes and flowers are freely 
brought in and placed by the donors kneeling before 
the body. After three days the latter is shaved, washed, 
dressed in white (the color of mourning), while a part 
of the umbilical cord, preserved from infancy, is 
wrapped up with the corpse. Prayers are offered by 
the priest, and amid the prayers, bows and prostrations 
of the people the body is carried to its resting place. 
It is customary for the relatives to throw hand- 
fuls of earth into the grave. The time of mourning 
is from seven to 100 days, according to the rank of the 
person, during which cakes and flowers are laid upon 
the grave. 

The food of the poor consists mainly of rice, but 
the better classes have learned from their American 
cousins to use milk and butter. All persons sit down 
on the floor at their meals, the tables being about one 
foot square, and made of ivory, silver, bamboo or 
wood. Chopsticks are always used to carry the food 
to the mouth, a slow process when peas or beans are 
served, Straw mats, or soft cushions are used for 
seats on all occasions. The ceilings of the room are 
six or seven feet high, generally ornamented with 
fancy paper. Every Japanese must have a garden, 
be it ever so small, many contenting themselves with 
a box. The etiquette required when visiting must 
seem ridiculous to foreigners, all the sentences of the 
visitor being interspersed with low bows. Tea is com- 
monly offered to guests. The lecturer remarked that 
its cost in Japan is less than in places where it is ex- 
ported, but that even there, it ranges from fifty cents to 
eight dollars per pound. 

In the article of dress, exemplified by the speaker 
in propria persona, the universal style is full and flow- 
ing, the sleeves being enormously large, sometimes 
even reaching to the ground. Pockets are placed on 
the inside of them, but money is carried on the breast. 
Coats of arms are worked on the sleeves. 

Carelessness, jollity and mirth are noted traits of the 
Japanese, Chatterboxes, story-tellers and acrobats ply 
their respective trades. Theatres begin their perfor- 
mances in the morning and continue toto P.M. Yet, 
with all this love of amusement and excitement, their 
poetry is sad and melancholy. 

The northern part of Japan, an area equal to Scot- 
land, twenty years ago was a wilderness, inhabited 
by the Ainos, a tall race of savages, going barefoot, 
notwithstanding tne extreme winter cold, having no 
education and no comfortable dwellings, but living al- 
most as rudely as the bears with whom they often 
fought and from whom they thought they were des- 
cended. To that wild and almost unknown region no 
missionary has ever penetrated. 

In closing, Inazo Ota paid a grateful tribute to the 
aid extended to his countrymen by our friendly rela- 
tions with them, Not only were many young Japanese 
studying our arts and sciences in American colleges, 
but through us railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
other late inventions were introduced to his native 
home, called by Englishmen, “ The Great Britain of 
the East,” while we designate it as the land of the 
“Oriental Yankee.” Thus, through mutual sympathy 
and aid, added to the increase of Christian missionary 
effort, may the two nations become more assimilated 
in the advancement of civilization, refinement and 
religion. JouN COLLINS. 


ee 


HE that would be master of his own, must not 
be bound for another. 
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INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS ON MILK FLOw.—The 
secretion of milk during the process of milking is 
claimed by investigators to be much greater than 
at any other time. If this be the case, says one of 
our correspondents, how important that our cows 
should not be worried, or unduly excited, and that 
those who milk them should be kind and gentle in 
their treatment ; for the difference in results under 
opposite methods of treatment can hardly be esti- 
mated. 

Prof. Walter Balentine, of the Maine State Col- 
lege, in a lecture delivered before the State Board 
in Exeter, a year ago, while speaking on this sub- 
ject of milk secretion, said: ‘‘ The popular con- 
ception in regard to the formation of milk, appears 
to be that it is secreted constantly, and that in this 
way the milk reservoirs of the glands are gradually 
filled, and when this supply is exhausted, no more 
is to be obtained fora time. This is doubtless true 
to a certain extent. Many animals, however, have 
no milk reservoirs, the lactiferous ducts being con- 
nected directly with the milk vesicles, so that no 
considerable amount of milk can be carried ready 
formed. Such is the case in the human female; 
and the larger portion of the milk must be secreted 
while the child is at the breast. Even with those 
animals which are supplied with milk reservoirs, it 
is doubtful if the larger portion of milk drawn from 
the udder at one time is not formed during the pro- 
cess of milking.” 

Martiny’s experiment would appear to show that 
when a cow, from fright, from worrying for the 
absence of her calf, or from a change of milkers or 
other cause, ‘‘ holds up’’ her milk, the amount of 
milk usually given is actually pot yet secreted by 
the milk glands, and while that restless, uneasy 
condition of the cow lasts, it is actually impossible 
for her to give down her usual full flow. 

Every one who has had much experience in 
milking, knows that cows, when ill-treated by 
milkers, never give as much milk as when they are 
treated kindly. ‘The object of these experiments is 
to explain the cause of the diminished flow. The 
secreting glands of the body perform their func- 
tions rapidly or slowly, according to the condition of 
the mind of the animal. It always pays to be kind 


and gentle when handling dairy cows.—J. £. 
Farmer. 


Ir is remarkable that, among the very large 
family of grasses, scarcely one is poisonous. The 
‘* Pigonil’’ ot the Peruvians is Festuca quadri- 
dentata, and is reputed to have poisonous proper- 
ties, though just what those properties are has 
not been defined. Another somewhat related to 
Festuca, a sort of Melic grass, Molina varia, has 
also the general reputation of being poisonous to 
cattle. The only one with a very bad name, is the 
Darnel of Northern Europe, Lodium temulentum ; 
but even this, according to experiments made on 
himself by Mr. Wilson, of Edinburgh, cannot at 
least be as bad as has been represented. A new 
name in Sporobolus airoides has recently been 
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added by Dr. Havard, of the United States Army, 
and an excellent botanist. He says it is the preva- 
lent grass of the Pecos flats in Texas, and ‘‘ caused 
severe colic in most of the horses and mules”’ of 
their party. It is not, however, a very bad speci- 
men of depravity, as ‘‘cattle” readily eat it— 
horned cattle being intended, no doubt—and the 
Doctor thinks it might possibly agree with other 
animals, if they would continue to feed on it for 
some time.—/ndependent. 

THE Horse’s Foot.—The external covering of 
the foot may be divided irto four parts—viz., the 
«“wall’’ or ‘‘crust,’”’ the ‘* bars,” ‘sole,’ and 
‘horny frog.” The external portion, named 
“crust,”’ is adapted as a defense to the sensitive 
parts within. It is composed of small filaments, or 
hollow tubes consolidated in such a manner as to 
preserve their canals distinct. These canals con- 
stitute the excrementitious outlets of the hoof, 
through which morbific or waste matters make 
their exit, and in them may also be found the ves- 
sels by which the horn is secreted. The small 
vessels arising from the vascular and nervous mem. 
brane beneath the hoof, which is considered as a 
continuation of the true skin, enter also into these 
canals. The small vessels alluded to, technically 
called papillze, possess the properties of sensibility 
and conductibility. They are formed from cells, 
and have an alloted function to perform, for which, 
gpd healthy state, they are all-sufficient, and 
which no other class has, or can perform without 
derangement of the parts. 

The ‘‘bars’’ are a continuation of the external 
portion just described. They form an angle at the 


heels, which terminates towards the toe. They 


serve to give strength and durability to the hoof, 
prevent contraction of the heels, and thus aid the 
hoof in protecting the soft and sensitive parts. The 
internal portions of the bars present the same ap- 
pearance as that of the crust. They are held to- 
gether by vital affinities, and so long as they main- 
— their normal integrity the foot will preserve its 
orm. 

Next in order is the ‘‘sole.” It is considered to 
be more elastic than the crust, and is the medium 
of the sensitive faculty, through which, together 
with its elasticity, the percussion of the foot against 
the ground is regulated. 

The ‘horny frog’’ is still more elastic than 
either of the parts described, and any unneces- 
sary ‘* paring ’’ on the part of the smith is to be 
deprecated. 

On the internal portion of the parts just de- 
scribed is found a beautiful set of laminea, re- 
sembling those found on the underpart of a mush- 
room ; their number is said to be about 500, which 
articulate with a similar number given off from the 
coffin-bone. Each lamina, having two sides and 
an edge, forms a series of articulations, num- 
bering about 3000. The whole presents a surface 
of four square feet. Hence, the body of a horse 
at upon sixteen square feet of surface within the 

oof. 


The hoof, as observed, serves as a defense to the 
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sensitive parts within. It varies in size and thickness, 
according to the age and condition of the animal. 
Its texture may be rendered hard or soft by the 
judicious application of therapeutic agents. Its con- 
formation may be altered for better or worse, by 
proper attention to the laws of animal life, stable 
management and skillful shoeing. 

Some people seem to suppose that a horse’s foot 
is as insensible as a stone. Thesmith wrenching off 
the shoes, often brings away a portion of the hoof 
with them, and cuts off large pieces with as little 
care as a man would trim a dog; then applies a 
red-hot shoe to the part without any regard to the 
feelings of the animal. Many persons have had 
occasion to deplore the present barbarous system 
ot shoeing. Dear-bought experience has taught 
them a lesson which they are not likely to torget.— 
Chicago Herald. 


Proor REaDING.—Some professors of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh resolved to publish a book, 
which should be a model of typographical accuracy. 
Six proof-readers were employed, and after it was 
thought to be perfect, the sheets were pasted up in 
the hall of the University, and a reward of two 
hundred and fifty dollars was offered for every 
mistake that should be discovered. When the 
book was printed, it was found to contain several 
errors, one being in the title-page, another in the 
first line in the first chapter. 

The only books believed to be entirely free 
from errors, are an Oxford edition of the Bible, a 
London and Leipsic Horace, and an American re- 
print of Dante. As difficult as it is to have ac- 
curate typography, the proof-reader is not limited 
to this alone; errors in punctuation, grammar and 
rhetoric, come within his province. While the 
compositor is expected to ‘‘ follow copy,’’ the 
proof-reader is expected to correct copy. He 
must be wise enough, and clear-eyed enough, to 
detect and call attention of the editor to errors, in 
both author and compositor. The proof-reader is 
one of the most important agents in the produc- 
tion of a correct literature, yet his office is perhaps 
the most thankless of all employments. Accuracy 
is expected, and hence is seldom or never praised, 
while only errors are noticed. Happy is he, if he 
does not have to answer for the sins of the writer, 
as well as those of the compositor and his own.— 
Christian Weekly. 


PraveR.—‘‘ Thou can’st not get before the 
presence of the Lord of heaven, but with thy spirit 
and soul; and unless thy prayer be the drawing 
near of thy spirit to him, thy prayer is a provoca- 
tion, and not a service; unprofitable and useless 
for thee, and unaccepted and not regarded by 
God.” — Hak. 


Hatu any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged ; 
slight it, and the work is begun; forgive it, and it 
is finished. He is below himself that is not above 
an injury. 
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WE HAVE HAD THE PRIVILEGE of reading letters 
from Joseph Cosand and his wife, dated Tokio, 
Japan, Twelfth mo. 2 ,th, 1885, addressed to the 


Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

The following are some of J. Cosand’s impres- 
sions concerning the aspect of mission work in 
Japan : 

‘*¢ The Church of England, the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, German Reformed 
and others have missions in Tokio, and Kiota and 
Osaka, the two cities next in importance, are well 
supplied with missionaries; and there are a few 
scattered about in other parts of Japan. The other 
missions have girls’ schools. Little churches have 
been planted at many points in the interior through 
the efforts of the various missionaries. These are 
usually taken charge of by native evangelists or 
pastors. The mest influential native Christian 
seems to be one named Nijima, who went from 
Japan in his early youth, and finally reaching Ameri- 
ca was educated and converted there, after which 
he returned and built up a seminary at Kiota. It 
has a theological course and many young men are 
studying the Gospels and becoming Christians. 
There is also a theological school in Tokio, which 
has about thirty or thirty-five students. Of the na- 
tive Christians there are now about eighty evange- 
lists in Japan. It is said that many of the natives 
in all parts are anxious to hear about Christianity 
and many new posts are being added annually to 
the number. Indeed it looks likely that in a few 
years all the Empire would have heard of Christ. 
The missionaries intimate that the ground is about 
occupied in Tokio, not that the work is all accom- 
plished, but that there are as many churches repre- 
sented as will thrive well. Perhaps that is true, but 
I venture the assertion that it will be generations 
before Tokio’s thousands will be rescued from 
idolatry.’ 

It is too soon for our friends to have matured 
plans for their work, but an opening has already 
occurred for intercourse with a number of young 
men in giving instruction in the English language, 
and with young women in teaching them the art 
of knitting, on which they place a high value. This 
field is evidently ‘‘ white unto harvest.’’ 





WE REGRET to learn, through an editorial an- 
nouncement in the Zar/hamiie, that instruction in 
music has been introduced at Earlham College. 
Among the asserted reasons for this, mention is 
made of the fact, or supposition, that ‘‘ there are 
probably few, if any, meetings in either Western 
or Indiana Yearly Meetings where vocal music is 
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not regarded as a legitimate, in some almost an es- 
sential, part of worship.”’ 

Singing, as well as speech, must be accepted as 
permissible in Friends’ meetings, when it is, to use 
an old and quaint but telling expression, ‘‘in the 
life.”’ But it is true in regard to rhythmic as it is 
of prosaic utterance, in religious meetings, that the 
spiritual element is the essential thing init. Better 
a sermon of George Fox, Stephen Crisp or Daniel 
Wheeler, uttered in the crudest and clumsiest man- 
ner, than elegantly composed but lifeless sentences 
delivered with all the grace of an Everett. Better, 
also, if we do have singing, such as, being prompted 
by genuine spiritual exercise, goes from heart to 
heart, as the spontaneous language of feeling, even 
if it violate all the rules of technical art, —than the 
finest solo, guartet or anthem ever performed by a 
cathedral choir. 

As to instruction in piano music, the opinion has 
been before expressed on these pages, that it gives 
no adequate return for its cost in time and money. 
We believe this to be especially true in connection 
with college studies. Bryn Mawr College, for this 
reason, excludes music from its curriculum. We 
regard it as a loss, not a gain, for any of our de. 
nominational colleges to take a different course. 





IT rS IMPOSSIBLE not to wish well for, and be en- 
couraged by, the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement. A report lately 
published states that this movement began in 1877, 
with an organization of twenty-five students, from 
twenty-one Colleges, of eleven States, during the 
International Convention of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations at Louisville, Ky. The present con- 
dition of the work may be estimated from the fol- 
lowing table: 


NO. INSTITUTIONS. NO. YOUNG MEN, NO. ASSOCIATIONS, 


goo Colleges....00 cee. 45,000 157 
275 Normals,........... +25,000 13 
150 Preparatory Schools. . 10,000 27 
go Schools of Science... . 12,000 II 
150 Medical Colleges ....15,000 2 
200 Commercial Colleges. 45,000 
50 Law Colleges. ...... 3,000 
1215 155,000 210 


This enumeration includes only Protestant insti- 
tutions. The total membership of the 210 College 
Associations is 10,000. There has also been formed 
a College Young Women’s Christian Association, 
with eighty organizations and 2,000 members. 

Of the Young Men’s College Christian Associa- 
tions, forty-four have rooms furnished and reserved 
exclusively for their use. Princeton College Asso- 
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ciation has a building valued at $20,000. A 
$50,000 building will soon be completed at Yale; 
and other Colleges have, or will soon have, build- 
ings for the same purpose. Over 1700 students 
professed conversion during last year ; a large pro- 
portion of them under the immediate influence of 
the College Christian Associations. In the same 
Colleges, 2370 students are said to be ‘‘ candidates 
for the ministry,’’ and 187 looking towards foreign 
missionary service. The report before us further 
says : 


‘‘ Through the influence of Mr. Moody, the In- 
ternational Committee has secured a tour of visita- 
tion in a number of our leading colleges by Mr. 
J. E. K. Studd, Class of '83, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. He was Captain of the University 
Cricket Eleven, and exerted the great influence his 
position afforded him in earnest Christian work. 
His account of the great religious movement in the 
English and Scotch universities, and the recent de- 
parture for China, as missionaries, of a band of 
Cambridge’s best men, and his earnest testimony 
for Christ, produce a deep impression wherever he 
goes. 
‘‘ But what are three men among 150,000 stu- 
dents, scattered through all our States? They 
cannot cover one quarter of the wide, white field. 
¥ this ripened grain is not garnered, it will go to 
ruin. Will the Churches pray that more laborers 
may be speedily sent into this harvest? The col- 
lege boys feel a peculiar liberty in making this ap- 
peal to the Churches, for this movement is directly 
traceable to the Day of Prayer for colleges. Let 
the faith of the Church be rekindled by the fact 
that ten thousand students have professed Christ 
during the past eight years, as a result of this work, 
and may it be increased ten fold, because of the 
awful fact that during these eight years fully one 
hundred thousand men have left college uncon- 
verted. We must reverse these figures. It ought 
to be done—it can be done, and it shall be done if 
the Church will pray with increased faith, observing 
not only one day of prayer, but many, and conse- 
crate a larger parteof her treasury to the enlarge 
ment of this work.”’ . 


—_—_———-@0 —___ ————_— 


THERE Is an eminently practical character about 
the mission work spoken of in the paragraphs which 
we extract, as follows, from acircular just received. 
We hope our friends will give the matter careful 
and earnest attention : 


‘« For a number of years there has been a class 
of degraded persons living on the Welsh Mountains 
in Lancaster county, Penna., who have been sub- 
sisting mainly by stealing and begging. For several 
years crime was on the increase ; those who did the 
stealing were led by Abram Buzzard, a fugitive 
from justice. Horse companies and detectives 
made frequent raids searching for stolen property, 
they were sometimes indiscriminate, searching the 
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homes of the honest and dishonest until the inhabi- 
tants of the mountain came to feel like the Ishmaelites 
of old, that every man’s hand was against them 
and they in turn against every one. 

‘* A year ago God put it into the hearts of some 
Christian people to try milder methods, a Sabbath- 
school was started among them, the first Sabbath 
there were 26 scholars, at the close of the summer 
there were gg on the list. There has been a change 
in the people in several respects; their houses are 
neater; they have become more cleanly in their 
habits, we trust there is also an improvement in 
morals and crime seems on the decrease. Abram 
Buzzard has surrendered himself to the authorities 
and we trust when released will lead an upright life. 


‘¢ Those interested feel inclined to continue the 
good work and are trying to raise sufficient to build 
a chapel in which to hold Sabbath-school and reli- 
gious services, but as the workers are themselves in 
moderate circumstances, they are compelled to ap- 
peal for outside help. Thousands of dollars are 
sent annually to Christianize the heathen in distant 
lands, while we believe this to be right, still we 
think those in our own land should not be neg- 
lected. Last spring when we opened the school, 
we found children more than twelve years old who 
had never heard of Christ save as they heard His 
name uttered in oaths; one young girl about thir- 
teen was asked as to her knowledge of the Saviour ; 
she replied by saying, ‘ Yes, Pop told me He was 
a good sort of a man who lived a long while ag».’ 

‘¢ The school is non-sectarian, the workers com- 
ing from different denominations.” Contributions 
may be sent to George H. Ranck, New Holland, 
Lancaster county, Pa., John H. Landis, Millers- 
ville, Lancaster county, Pa., New Era, Lancaster 
City, Lancaster county, Pa., Price Z. Supplee, 
Honeybrook, Chester county, Pa., Richard Cad- 
bury, Penna. Hospital, Phila. 


IF THE QUESTION should be asked, how best to 
suppress crime throughout our country, a partial 
answer is suggested by the simple facts above nar- 
rated. In many places, and through long periods, 
stern force has been tried, with only temporary 
effect. Arms are met with arms; cunning with 
cunning. Crime acting on the defensive may fre- 
quently baffle or defy law and order. But where 
the love of the Gospel enters, it is proven to be 
‘¢ stronger than he that is in the world.”” Those 
who long to be enrolled for the service of God in 
winning the world for Christ, need no cable-grams 
from far-off regions to inform them of white har- 
vest-fields. Obeying the command, ‘lift up your 
eyes,’’ they may behold, all around them, unreaped 
harvests, or unsown fields. And a call for service 
may, as was shown in the parable of the good 
Samaritan, be clearly given to and through the eye 
as well as the ear, reaching the heart which has 
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has been supposed to be from the pen of Daniel, 
and the five following chapters from that of Haggai. 


1. Now in the first year of Cyrus. He had 
already for twenty years been king of Elam, and 
had extended his empire by conquest over the Per- 
sians and Medes, Babylonians and Chaldeans. This 
was his first year of direct contact with the Jews, 
as it was the first year of his sole reign in Babylon. 
That the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might be fulfilled. Cf. Dan. ix. 2. The 
prophecies alluded to are Jer. xxv. 12; xxix. 20. 
Daniel himself had been carried to Babylon in the 
first captivity (Dan. i. 1r—6), hence he had been 
there 69 years, and saw that the time for the return 
had nearly come. This first chapter of Ezra is by 
Daniel’s hand, and its chronological place is be- 
tween chapters ix. and x. of the book of Daniel. 
(See Smith’s Bible Dict. on Ezra). And put it 
also in writing. This decree was placed among 
the royal archives, and was afterwards of great ser- 
vice in deciding the right of the Jews to rebuild the 
temple. Ezra vi. 1—5. 

2. The Lord hath given me all the kingdoms of 
the earth. ** Cyrus did possess a large part of the 
most prominent countries. Such a recognition of 
God as the giver is universal on the part of all the 
Persian kings who have left inscriptions of any 
length.” He hath charged me to build him a house 
at Jerusalem, ‘‘ There is good reason to accept 


the Jewish tradition that Daniel, occupying a high 
position in the court of Cyrus, brought to his at- 


tention the prophecies of Isaiah, which even name 
Cyrus as God’s servant. Isa. xliv. 26—28 and 
xlv. 1—4."—/Peloubet's Notes. Cyrus accepted 
them as a charge to him to build the temple. For 
a similar instance of prophetic mention of a name, 
see I Ki. xiii. 2, fulfilled II Ki. xxiii. 16. 

3. Who is there among you of ail his people? 
The edict was not compulsory ; it simply gave per- 
mission to those who wished to go. 

4. And whosoever remaineth in any place where 
he sojourneth. R. V. ‘* Whosoever is left in any 
place,’’ &c. The captive people were scattered in 
many places. See Esther iii. 8, which refers to a 
period only about twenty or thirty years later. 
Besides the free-will offering. This probably refers 
to the offering of Cyrus himself. He required his 
people also to contribute something. The result 
of the proclamation was that a large number of the 
captives, probably not far from 50,000 in all, re- 
turned to Palestine. Their leader was Sheshbazzar 
or Zerubbabel, the prince of Judah—a lineal de- 
scendant of David—probably a grandson of Jehoi- 
achin. He was appointed Tirshatha, or governor 
of the returned captives, by Cyrus. They took 
with them the vessels belonging to the temple, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had on different occasions 
carried away and placed in the house of his gods. 
These were now restored by Cyrus; a careful list of 
them is given—their total number was 5,000. (Ch. 
i. 11). Besides these, the exiles must have had 
considerable personal property to take, for after 
reaching Jerusalem they were able to subscribe 
61,0c0 drams of gold and 5000 pounds of silver 
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towards rebuilding the temple. The majority of 
the 50,000 returning captives performed the long 
journey across the desert on foot—8136 beasts of 
burden, horses, mules, camels and asses conveyed 
the baggage and the women and children. Nearly 
the whole 500 miles from Babylon to Palestine is 
across a gravelly desert infested by Arab bandits. 
Travelling at the usual slow rate of similar bodies, 
the return must have occupied about four months. 
Cf. the account of Ezra’s journey. (Ezra vii. 8, 9, 
and viii. 2t—32). When they reached Palestine, 
they found only the narrow strip of country imme- 
diately around Jerusalem open to them. The 
Moabites and Ammonites in the south, and the 
mixed races that had been settled in the north by 
the Assyrians after the fall of Samaria, occupied 
the rest of the land. The returning exiles, how- 
ever, belonged chiefly to the villages around Jeru- 
salem, and they at once proceeded to establish 
themselves in their own homes. (Ch. ii. v. 70). 
When the time for the feast of tabernacles came, 
they all went up ‘‘as one man” to Jerusalem, and 
there set up on its old site in the desolate temple 
precincts, the altar of burnt offering. The daily 
sacrifice and the festivals and free offerings of the 
people were all re-established. Thus again, as in 
the first temple, the altar was set up long before the 
rest of the temple was built. See I Ch. xxi. 26; 
xxii. t—4. The rest of the year was spent in 
preparation and in procuring timber, &c., from 
Zidon and Tyre. 

8. Now in the second year of their coming unto 
the house of God at Jerusalem, in the second month, 
See I Ki. vi. 1. Zhe remnant of their brethren the 
priests—only four of the ancient four and-twenty 
sacerdotal courses (Ezra ii. 36—39) had joined 
in the return. There were, however, more than 
4000 priests, a large number in comparison with 
the whole number of the returnedexiles. dnd the 
Levites—only 74 Levites are mentioned in the lists 
—but besides these there were 128 singers and 139 
descendants of the temple gatekeepers—the Nethi- 
nims—and 392 descendants of Solomon’s slaves ; 
that is, probably of those Phoenician artificers whom 
he had employed in the erection of the temple. 

9. Then stood Joshua, &c. Cf. ch. ii. v. 40. 

10. And when the builders laid the foundation of 
the temple of the Lord. From Ezra vi. 3 we learn 
that the dimensions of the new temple were some- 
what greater than those of Solomon’s temple. See 
I Ki. vi. 2. Zhe priests in their apparel, These 
gorgeous dresses had formed part of the voluntary 
subscription raised by the exiles on their return. 
See ch. ii. 69. ° 

11. They sang together by course. R. V. *‘ And 
sang one toanother ’’—the meaning is ‘¢ alternately 
or responsively.” Many of the Psalms which David 
wrote for the temple service were arranged in this 
manner. Because he is good, &c. ‘* One strain 
especially rang above all—that which runs through 
the 106th, 107th, 118th, and 136th Psalms. O 
give thanks unto the Eternal, for He is good, and 
His mercy endureth forever! Through all the 
national vicissitudes of weal and woe it was felt that 
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the Divine goodness had remained firm.’’—S¢an/ey. 

12. But many of the priests and Levites, &c., that 
had seen the first house. It was only some 54 years 
since the destruction of the first temple, so that there 
may well have been many in the crowd who re- 
membered it inits glory. Weft with a loud voice. 
‘‘In magnificence of structure and adornment it 
promised little in comparison. The returning cap- 
tives had but too little to spend upon it, in com- 
parison with the wealth of Solomon in his glory. 
The ark of the covenant, the sacred fire on the 
altar, the Urim and Thummim, were absent. All 
the associations that gathéred around the old temple 
were wanting in the new.”” Many shouted aloud 
for joy. ‘The young men were exultant that the 
day had come when they should once more have a 
temple. 

13. So that the people could not discern, &c. 
These vivid details are evidently given by an eye- 
witness. Probably Haggai, the prophet, was the 
writer. Cf. Hag. ii. 3. He was commissioned to 
comfort them in their discouragement ‘‘ by the 
assurance that the deficiency of this temple in ex- 
terior glory should jbe abundantly compensated by 
the coming of the Messiah, whose presence should 
give to the second house a glory greater than that 
which the first house could boast.’ —Xitto. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. The instance of the captivity shows that God’s 
judgments are not for the destruction, but for the 
restoration of His children. 

2. God fulfills His word, however, improbable it 


may appear from outward circumstances. 

3. When we are living in harmony with God's 
will He is able to make those things which seem 
to be most against us our greates: helps: it was 
their Persian masters who assisted their return. 

4. Weare not to despise small and apparently 
insignificant beginnings, for under the blessing of 
God they may prove more important than those 
which are outwardly more imposing. 

5. The work of the Lord is not to be carried on 
by any one person, but all his servants are to have 
their right share in it. 


THE PoWER OF THE TRUTH.—A German preacher 
was preaching in Cincinnati, back in the forties. 
There sat before him a young infidel taking notes 
of the German sermon to which he was listening, 
that he might go and report it to his infidel club. 
As the young man began to write, his pencil began 
to grow unsteady, and it fell. The young man 
was helpless. He became a convert to the Chris- 
tian faith. In a few weeks he united with the little 
German church of the preacher of that evening. 
In a short time he came to New Yori and stood 
before the Missionary Board and begged them to 
send him as a missionary to Germany. The Mis- 
sionary Board said: ‘‘ We cannot afford it; we 
do not believe in it; it seems an unreasonable 
thing.” 

But he persisted, and won. When they saw the 
fire in Jacoby’s eyes, they had to send him and he 
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went over there less than forty yeats ago, and 
planted that noble German Mission. Thank God, 
the preacher of that evening, Wm. Nast, is still 
living, and celebrates now the soth anniversary of 
his career as the planter of Germin methodism in 
America.—Bishop Hurst. 


~o 


SLANDER. 


A lady visited Sir Philip Neri on one occasion, 
accusing ‘herself of being a slanderer. ‘‘ Do you 
frequently fall into that fault ?’’ he inquifed. 

‘¢ Yes, very often,’’ replied the penitent. 

«¢ My dear child,”’ said Philip, ‘ your fault is 
great, but the mercy of God is greater. I now 
bid thee do as follows: Go to the nearest market 
and purchase a chicken just killed and still covered 
with feathers. Then walk to a certain distance, 
plucking the bird as you go. Your walk finished, 
return to me.” 

The woman did as directed and returned, 
anxious to know the meaning of so singular an in- 
junction. 

«¢ You have been very faithful to the first part of 
my orders,” said Philip. ‘‘Now do the second 
part and you will be cured: Retrace your steps, 
pass through all the places you have traversed, and 
gather up one by one all the feathers you have 
scattered.” 

‘«¢ But,’”? said the woman, ‘‘I cast the feathers 
carelessly away, and the wind carried them in all 
directions.” 

‘¢ Well, my child,”’ replied Philip, ‘‘so it is with 
your words of slander. Like the feathers which 
the wind has scattered, they have been wafted in 
many directions. Call them back now, if you can. 
Go sin no more.”"—-Zhe Quiver. 


Frau BARBARA UTTMAN has had a monument 
erected to her memory in Annaberg, Saxony. This 
is a rather tardy recognition of a great service 
rendered to the working women of Saxony more 
than three hundred years ago, when great distress 
was prevailing on account of lack of work. Bar- 
bara Uttman made a journey to Brussels and 
learned lace-making, making a specialty of point- 
lace ; then, returning to Annaberg, she instructed 
her fellow-workwomen in this art, and so relieved 
a great deal of suffering. The monument is a 
drinking fountain surmounted by a statue of Mrs. 
Uttman in the German dress of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This is almost the first public recognition of 
a woman’s work that has been made in Germany. 
— Faith and Works. 


= 


THERE can be no situation so distressing or 
dangerous, in which faith will not fetch in comfort 
from God, by fervent prayer. Weare apt to show 
our troubles too much to ourselves, aggravating 
and poring upon them, which does us no service, 
whereas by showing them to God, we might cast 
the cares upon him who caréth for us, and thereby 
ease ourselves. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dustin, [np , First mo. 29th, 1886. 

Editor of Friends’ Review:—Dublin Monthly 
Meeting was held yesterday. Mordecai M. Gilbert was 
in attendance and gave a very interesting account of 
the labors of some of our members in the State of 
Kansas, where he has recently been on a religious visit. 

In the meeting for business sixty-seven persons were 
received into membership with us, and we are confi- 
dently expecting yet further additions to our numbers. 
The accessions to our membership are a part of the 
fruits of a series of meetings held at Milton by Frankie 
Piere and Ann Gause, The meetings continued for 
seven weeks, closing last First-day evening. “The 
work was wonderfully blessed of the Lord to the sal- 
vation of souls and the building up of the church. 
Among those who were received yesterday are two or 
three aged couples and some entire families, but a 
very large proportion are young men and young 
women just starting out in life. 

Our hearts are filled with gratitude to the great 
Giver for His wonderful blessings to us as a Monthly 
Meeting, and it is our earnest desire that wisdom may 
be granted tothe church to properly care for these 
whom He has given us, Fs 
LLL 





REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF SEVENTEEN 
PAGES OF A SYRIAC MANUSCRIPT CONTAINING THE 
EPISTLES KNOWN AS “ANTILEGOMENA,”—To be pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins University, under the 
editorial supervision of Professor Isaac H. Hall, Ph.D., 
Lecturer on New Testament Greek in the University, 
with brief descriptive notes by the Editor. 

This Manuscript consists of the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, and the Pauline Epistles, followed by He- 
brews ; together with tables to find Easter, etc. (ar- 
ranged for the Seleucid era), tables of ecclesiastical 
lessons, and a poem at the end, giving a history of the 
genesis of the Manuscript. Its chief peculiarity con- 
sists in its containing seven Catholic Epistles, while. 
ordinary Syriac Manuscripts have but three ; 2 Peter, 2 
and 3 John, and Jude being commonly rejected by 
the Syrians, and very rarely heed among them. The 
version is Peshitto, except for these commonly re- 
jected Epistles, in which is followed the version usually 
printed, 

This is the second MS of these Epistles ever given 
to the public, and doubles the available critical ma- 
terial, though a few other MSS of various ages are 
known to exist ; some copied from the printed editions. 

The Phototypes will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
for Three Dollars, All orders should be addressed to 
the Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 





Many weak Christians perplex themselves with 
questions and doubts about their election, whether 
they are of the house of Israel or not. Let them 
continue earnest in prayer for mercy and grace; 
throw themselves by faith at the feet of Christ, and 
say, ‘‘If I perish, I will perish here;” and then 
that matter will by degrees clear itself. If we can- 
not reason down cur unbelief, let us pray it down. 
A fervent, affectionate ‘‘ Lord, help me’’ will 
help us over many discouragements, which seem 
ready to overwhelm us. ‘‘ O thou that hearest 
prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come !’ —Psalm 
XU. 2, 
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From Faith and Works. 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


An official copy of the Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion of the Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation 
was received by the Women’s Christian Association 
of Philadelphia, and read to the Managers at the 
November Meeting. In return a communication 
was sent expressing the hope for the continuance 
of peace and prosperity among the Cherokees, for 
the spread of Christian institutions among all the 
Indians of the United States, and especially for 
the elevation of the character and condition of 
women throughout the land. A report of the 
W. C. A. and some copies of FairH AND Works 
were also mailed to the Executive. 

In December the following communication, 
which explains itself, was received. We give ita 
place in our columns because, while such opposite 
views are taken by good people who desire the 
welfare of the Indians, it may be instructive to 
know the opinion of the Chief of that tribe which 
has made so great progress in Christian civilization 
and education, on the subject ot the Indian status, 
and on the question of admission or non-admission 
to citizenship. 


Executive DepartTMENT, CHEROKEE Nation, INp. Ter. 
Tahlequah, Dec. 1,th, 1885. 


CaROLINE A. BuRGIN, 

Dear Madam—The Cherokees were well aware 
that they, in common with all other Indians, pos- 
sessed the sympathy of very many excellent people 
in the East, and particularly in the city founded by 
one of the best friends the race ever had. They 
had good reasons to think that the friends and 
protectors of the weak and oppressed were to be 
found in the ranks of the followers of the Great 
Teacher of humanity. Not being acquainted per- 
sonally with any of the members or officers of 
your organization, its ‘‘ Christian’? name con- 
vinced me that the information conveyed in my 
‘¢ Annual Message ’’ would be interesting to those 
who might chance to see it, and I therefore directed 
a copy accordingly. 

The time has come when the Cherokees need 
help to avoid being overwhelmed as they have been 
once before, and I am sincerely glad to be assured 
of your sympathy and assistance in their resistance 
to the wrongs evidently contemplated against this 
nation and others of this Territory. The new 
policy, which looks fair, and which our enemies 
have imposed upon our friends, is the policy of 
making the Indians citizens of the United States. 

If the Indians were ready for that change, as 
they will be in a generation or two, they would, 
themselves, ask for it. But they are not ready. 1 
refer to the majority of them. Among the civil- 
ized tribes perhaps one-fourth of the Indian popu- 
lation could be made citizens of the United States 
without injury to them; but the remainder would 
be annihilated and ruined by such a measure at 
this time. ‘Their condition is very different from 
that of the colored population of the South, when 
they were made citizens. The cases are not at all 


analogous. The colored were English speaking, 
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had no property, are elevated to a condition that 
enables them to acquire property. The Indians, 
on account of ignorance of the language, could take 
no advantage of the benefits of the change intended, 
and would be placed in a situation where they 
would lose all they have. 

What the Fiveso called civilized Tribes of the Ter- 
ritory could not sustain without ruin to them, could 
not be withstood by the other Indians not so far 
advanced. We want our friends in the East to 
help us postpone this change in our status to the U. 
S. Government for a few years at least, and we want 
them to proceed upon this truth—namely, that 
when the Indians can safely to themselves be made 
citizens of the United States, they will apply for 
the change themselves, and not oppose it. 

Excuse this long letter, and accept my sincere 
thanks for the interest you express in Indian affairs 
—thanks which are tendered to your Associatian 
on behalf of the Cherokees. I remain, very respect- 
fully, D. W. BusHYHEAD, 

Principal Chief Cherokee Nation. 


ome 


CoMMUNION.—Prayer is not always petition. It 
is sometimes, and ought to be oftener, thanks- 
giving. It is sometimes confession. It is some- 
times adoration. It is often an uttered and uanut- 
terable communion. That is a beautiful illustra- 


tion of one phase of prayer—the communion phase 
—which is related of the little girl of a hard worked 
and somewhat nervous clergyman, who could only 


compose to advantage when he was absolutely alone 
and undisturbed. One day he thoughtlessly left 
his study door unlocked, and his little, three-year- 
old child softly opened the door and came in. The 
minister was disturbed, and a little impatiently 
lifted up his face to the face of his child, and asked : 
““My child, what do you want?’ ‘Nothing, 
papa.” ‘* Then what did you come in here for ?” 
‘¢ Just because I wanted to be with you,’’ was the 
reply, and the little one sat down quietly on the 
floor, and said not a word. Surely that is a form 
of prayer that we need to cultivate in this busy day 
of ours. To come into His presence, and wait be- 
fore Him, wanting nothing but to be with Him— 
how such an hour now and again would rest us. 
We have a friend, not a Christian, who leaves his 
business place down town, now and again, especi- 
ally when he is particularly burdened with care, 
and rides up to the great Catholic Cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue, where he sits down for an hour, and 
then goes back again to business. He says: ‘It is 
SO quiet there, it rests and quiets me.’’ How much 
more might we find a sweet and quiet resting-place 
for our weary and tired souls and bodies, by just 
resting in the Lord, sitting without petition at His 
feet, or as John, leaning our heads upon His bosom. 
—Alndependent. 


It is not by change of circumstances, but by 
fitting our spirits to the circumstances in which 
God has placed us that we can be reconciled to 
life and duty. 
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ITEMS. 


M. Passy.—Our readers will be glad to learn that 
M. Frederick Passy, the leader of the Peace cause in 
France, has been re elected to the French Parliament 
by a triumphant majority. Herald of Peace. 

SCIENCE has removed its publication office to New 
York city in order to become more strictly a news- 
paper. It will aim to treat all public questions of 
scientific interest, as well as to give the latest scientific 
news. 

ACCORDING to Science, the United States has re- 
cently been complimented by an eminent English 
authority, Sir Lyon Playfair, on its enlightened policy 
in reference to scientific investigation. In some re- 
spects, he says, this young country is in advance of 
all European States in joining science to its adminis- 
trative offices. He points particularly to the excellent 
work of the United States Fish Commission, and 
makes this amusing comparison of the English and 
American methods of promoting fisheries: In England 
there are expensive commissions to visit the coast and 
question the fishermen; and the fishermen, having 
only a knowledge of a small area, give the most con- 
tradictory and unsatisfactory evidence. “In America, 
the questions are put to nature and not to fishermen,” 
and the results of the inquiry are therefore far more 
fruitful, In this bright antithesis—questioning nature, 
not the fishermen—there is a ready answer to those 
who wish for “practical” science, not “abstract” 
science. It seems “ practical” to question fishermen ; 
the process proves to be fallacious, It seems “ab- 
stract " to question nature; but this method is found 
to be the surest road to positive knowledge, and hence 
to the best results. 


THE night may be dark and the wind high, but 
with the heavenly pilot on board we shall be 
brought in safety to the shore. And, oh! what a 
pleasing landing will it be; not among foreigners 
and strangers, but among dear friends who have 
preceded us to the blessed country. And there 
shall be no night there ! 


I wiLt govern my life and my thoughts as if the 
whole world were to see the one, and to read the 
other; for what does it signify to make anything 
secret to my neighbors, when to God (who is the 
Searcher of our hearts) all our privacies are open ! 


How strait is the gate which leads to a life in 
God! How little, and stript of everything, one 
must be to pass through it, it being nothing else 
but death to ourselves! But when passed through 
it, what enlargement do we find ! 


How much vigor and vehemence doth affliction 
add to prayer! The deeper the Psalmist sinks, in 
so much louder accents doth he cry to God—*‘‘ Out 
of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord.” — 
(Psalm xxx. I.) 


HE that covets not to love God still more and 
more, never loves Him enough. Much of this 
divine exercise is not sufficient to him who would 
stop there, as it he were satisfied. 
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STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 


A dear friend has been greatly comforted by these 
sweet verses, appended to a Christmas Letter to the 
aged. The = comes to us that they be “‘ handed 
on” to other of the Lord's feeble ones. 


Too weak to think, Lord, 
Too weak to pray, 

Too weak for song of praise ; 
Yet still I say, 

Now draw Thou near, Lord; 

Banish all fear, Lord ; 

Let me in quiet hear 
Thy voice to-day. 


I would not ask, Lord, 
What shall befall ; 

Only the loving past 
Silent recall; . 

Jesus the lost one sought, 

Jesus my soul hath bought ; 

This calms each troubled thought, 
This answers all. 


Therefore I leave to Thee 
What shall betide; 

One word enough for me— 
Jesus has died. 

He for His weak one pleads, 

He on to glory leads, 

He knows my cares, my needs, 
He will provide. 


Too weak to think, Lord, 
Too weak to pray; 

Yet from my heart of hearts 
Silent I say : 

“ Do Thou Thy will, Lord ; 
Keep Thou me still, Lord ; 
And heart and spirit fill 

With peace to-day.” 


WINTER FLOWERS. 


Though Nature’s lonesome, leafless bowers 
With winter’s awful snows are white, 

The tender smell of leaves and flowers 
Makes May time in my room to-night. 


While some, in homeless poverty, 
Shrink moaning from the bitter blast, 
What am I, that my lines should be 
In good and pleasant places cast? 


When other souls despairing stand, 
And plead with famished lips to-day, 
Why is it that a loving hand 
Should scatter blossoms in my way? 


O flowers, with soft and dewy eyes, 
To God my gratitude reveal ; 

Send up your incense to the skies, 
And utter, for me, what I feel ! 


O innocent roses, in your buds 
Hiding for very modesty ; 
O violets, smelling of the woods, 
Thank Him with all your sweets for me! 


And tell Him I would give this hour 
All that is mine of good beside 
To have the pure heart of a flower, 
That has no stain of sin to hide. 


— Selected. PH@BE Cary, 


REVIEW. 


THE WATERMILL, 


Listen to the Watermill 
Through the livelong day. 

How the clanking of the wheels 
Wears the hours away ! 

Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the greenwood leaves; 

From the fields the reapers sing, 
Binding up the sheaves. 

And a proverb haunts my mind, 
As a spell is cast— 

“ The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
Loving heart and true; 

Golden years are fleeting by, 
Youth is passing too ; 

Learn fo make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day ; 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 

Leave no tender word unsaid ; 
Love while love shall last— 

“The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will ; 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill, 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon the way ; 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thine to-day. 

Power, intellect, and health 
May not, cannot last— 

“The mill never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 


Oh, the wasted hours of life, 

That have drifted by ! 
Oh, the good we might have done, 

Lost without a sigh, 

Love that we might once have saved 
By a single word ; 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard, 

Take the proverb to thine heart, 
Take—oh! hold it fast— 

“The mill never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS- 


GREAT BriTAIn.—W. E. Gladstone arrived at Os- 
borne on the Ist, and received the personal command 
of the Queen to form a Cabinet. On the 3d it was offi- 
cially announced as follows : Wm. E, Gladstone, Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury; Sir Farrer 
Herschell, Lord High Chancellor; Earl Spencer, Lord 
President of the Council; H. Childers, Home Secre- 
tary; Earl Rosebery, Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
Earl Granville, Secretary for the Colonies ; Earl Kim- 
berley, Secretary for India; Z. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Secretary for War; Sir Wm. Vernon Harcourt, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; the Marquis of Ripon, First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; J. Chamberlain, President of 
the Local Government Board ; G. O. Trevelyan, Secre- 
tary for Scotland; A. J. Mundella, President of the 
Board of Trade; John Morley, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

The composition of the new Cabinet has caused a 
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great surprise. 
promise. 


The rm 8 of Salisbury received a deputation of 
unemployed workmen, who called to urge upon him 
the necessity existing for Government help, Lord 
Salisbury told the men that he considered the ques- 
tion they presented more serious than the Irish ques- 
tion. He, however, denounced the policy in vogue 
among foreign Governments of fostering industries by 
the granting of bounties from the public treasury, 
calling it a false political economy. He expressed 
the hope that the electors of Great Britain would give 
Parliament the power to influence foreign Govern- 
ments to abandon such practices. Concerning the 
land question, Lord Salisbury said the proposition to 
help the poor by furnishing landto reclaim was im- 
practicable, for the reason that nobody would invest 
capital in the work of reclaiming bad lands so long as 
the good lands of the country do not pay. In con- 
clusion, the ex-Premier declared that statesmen and 
Parliament must confront the question of how best to 
solve the problem of relieving the present general dis- 
tress. It was growing while the population wa, in- 
creasing, and caused emigration, Governmental sup- 
port of private enterprises might be a good way to 
afford temporary relief, and the promotion of public 
works might be another. He would do his utmost to 
contribute to a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
FRANCE.—The terms of the treaty of peace between 
France and Madagascar have been agreed upon. 
Despatches from Antananarivo, the capital of Mada- 
gascar, state that in the treaty of peace between France 
and Madagascar, France waives all claim to a pro- 
tectorate over the island or to an indemnity. Mada- 


It is thought to show marks of a com- 


gascar agrees to pay and France agrees to accept 
$2,000,000 for.a release, which is to cover all foreign 
claims against Madagascar, both those antedating the 


recent war and those growing ou of it, France to oc- 
cupy Tamatave until the money is paid. The treaty 
also empowers France to station a French resident in 
the country to watch the external politics of the coun- 
try until they are clearly defined, and, in the mean- 
time, to occupy a league limit around Diego and 
Sauvriez bay. In addition to the privileges already 
described in these despatches the treaty leaves French- 
men in Madagascar free from the native laws and 
subject to those of France only. Malagassys are pro- 
hibited from interfering in disputes between French- 
men and foreigners, and disputes between natives and 
Frenchmen are to be submitted for adjustment to the 
French resident, who shall be assisted in reaching a 
conclusion in all such cases by a native judge. French- 
men are to have the right to freely trade, travel and 
reside in Madagascar, as well as to acquire lands for 
an indefinite period; also to employ native labor. 
Religious toleration is guaranteed. France is bound 
to assist the Queen of Madagascar in defending the 
country and to supply military instructors, engineers, 
professors and artisans for civilizing purposes. Com- 
plete amnesty is granted to the prisoners taken on 
both sides during the recent war. 

On the 4th the Chamber of Deputies agreed that the 
Crown jewels should be sold to provide a fund for 
aged workmen, The debate on the sale of these 
jewels was attended with greatexcitement. Comte de 
Lanjuinais predicted that the Republic would be 
speedily overthrown. His prediction was received 
with howls, and he became thereafter inaudible. 

TuRKEY.—Representatives of Turkey and Bulgaria 
have signed the agreement relative to the Bulgarian 
Union, and have notified the Powers to that effect. 

DomeEstTIc,—In the U. S. Senate on the 5th, the Da- 
kota bill was discussed. The bill was then passed as 


reported by the committee. It divides the Territory of 
Dakota on the line of the 46th parallel of latitude; 
provides for the admission of the southern portion as 
the State of Dakota, and provides for the organization 
of the northern portion into the Territory of Lincoin, 

A special despatch from Herron, Dakota, says :— 
“ The Commissioner of the General Land Office has 
made a startling discovery that the Indian title to 
about ten million acres of land in North Dakota has 
not been extinguished, despite Secretary Teller’s order; 
opening those lands and their subsequent settlement , 
by inhabitants of what may comprise fourteen or fif- 
teen counties, most of which are organized, and which 
contain 20,000 people. The §Devil’s Lake section, the 
Turtle Mountain district and the Mouse river region, 
now attracting so much immigration, are included 
within this area, which, according to Commissioner 
Sparks, has been unlawfully entered as public land.” 
He has therefore written to the Surveyor General of Da- 
koto “ that in view of the claim of the Turtle Mountain 
Indians to this land, and the fact that the whole ques- 
tion will be submitted to Congress for requisite legis. 
lation as to the regular extinguishment of the Indian 
title, surveys within the described district should be sus- 
pended.” The Surveyor General is directed to award 
no more contracts embracing lands situate therein, 
and all such contracts now pending are indefinitely 
suspended. 

The Senate has passed Sewell’s bill providing for 
an annnal appropriation of $600,000 for the purpose 
of providing arms and ordnance stores, quartermas- 
ters’ stores and camp equipage for the militia, the ap- 
propriation to to be apportioned among the States and 
Territories, 

The first anti-Chinese State Convention in California 
met in San José on the 4th. One hundred delegates, 
representing anti-Chinese leagues and trade organiza. 
tions, were present, Resolutions were adopted depre- 
cating violence or threats; favoring boycotting “as 
the quickest method of accomplishing the desired 
end,” and demanding the abrogation of the Burlingame 
treaty. 

A from Fort Bayard, New Mexico, says a 
courier arrived there on the 4th with news of the un- 
conditional surrender of the Apache Chief, Geronimo, 
to Lieutenant Maus, who succeeded the late Captain 
Crawford. ' a 

Later reports received there from various portions 
of the two Territories ravaged by these red fiends 
plainly indicate that the people are greatly roused, 
and will oppose the usual course pursued by the mili- 
tary authorities in allowing renegades to return to 
their reservations unpunished, They will demand that 
the same punishment be meted out to Geronimo and 
his followers as Riel and his leading malcontents re- 
ceived at the hands of the Canadian Government. 
Petitions will be sent to Washington insisting that 
Geronimo and his followers be tried for murder under 
the local laws of the Territories where his crimes were 
committed. The dreaded Apache chief expects the 
same privileges will be extended to him as was granted 
to his predecessors, f 

What proved to be the heaviest snowfall of the winter 
in this locality commenced about 4 o'clock onthe morn- 
ing of the 3d and continued till late in the night, The 
wind during the day was from the Northeast, but not of 
great volume, so that there was but little drifting of the, 
snow except at street corners. It is estimated that the 
snow fell to the depth of about nine inches on a level. 
In the less frequented sections of the city, where there 
were no car tracks, the streets presented the appeat- 
ance of unbroken country roads, The snow storm 1s 
reported as pretty general in nearly all sections. 





